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PETER ASHDOWN 


The Labourer’s Riot of 1894 
(Part I) 


The Soberanis "disturbances” of 1934-37 were not the 
first instances of working class dissatisfaction in the 
history of Belize. Those troubles had antecedents in the 
’Ex-Servicemen's Riot' of July 22, 1919, and the riot of 
the capital’s forest labourers in December, 1894. This 
’Labourer’s Riot’ has previously gone largely unnoticed 
by historians and what mention has been made of it has 
erroneously attributed its causes solely to the change 
of currency of October of the same year.*- In fact it was 
brought about by more than just a numerical reduction in 
wages, and it is of enormous significance in the history 
of Belize as it marks the beginning of the resistance of 
'organized* labour to mercantile exploitation. 

The riot was precipitated by a mutiny in the Constab¬ 
ulary in November, 1894, which itself had been brought 
about by the change in the Colony 's currency of the prev¬ 
ious month. The change was from a silver standard based 
on the Guatemalan sol (silver dollar) to a standard based 
on gold and the U.S. dollar. This had become imperative 
by late 1893 as Central American silver had depreciated 
50?o since 1892,^ and this depreciation was playing havoc 
with the Colony's finances, turning its commerce into a 
gamble. Premiums on bills of exchange increased from 87o 
in 1891 to 60% in September of 1892^ while prices of im¬ 
ported goods rose sharply to compensate for the devalued 
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currency.^ The merchants suffered, as their normal spec¬ 
ulative business became unmanageable, but worst hit were 
the members of the Colony's working class who lived on 
an income fixed at the beginning of every year. 

The talk of the Colony in 1892 and 1893 was not 
whether change was necessary, but which of the two gold 
alternatives would be best. After much, often heated, 
discussion it was decided to go over to the U. S. rather 
than Imperial gold, and the change was scheduled for Oc¬ 
tober 15, 1894. On that day the sol was replaced by the 
U.S. dollar^ at a rate of about 2 to 1 so that all wages, 
prices and rents were approximately, in numerical terms, 
half of their previous figure. However, it soon became 
apparent that the merchants were using the change as an 
excuse to raise rents and prices, and in this profittering 
they had been aided by the incompetence of the Colonial 
Government which had failed to take steps to reduce dut¬ 
ies and taxes. In consequence merchants claimed their 
increases were justified by the greater duties even though, 
in many cases, they simply raised the prices of stock 
already in store on which they had paid duty at the old 
rate. The evidence for this is provided by a very relia¬ 
ble source, Frederick Maxwell, who cited examples to show 
that, in some cases, rents and prices had doubled and 
that enormous profits had been made especially on liquor. 
He concluded that "It was impossible to deny that this 
did press hard upon the labourer. 

It was not, however, the labourers who reacted first^ 7 
to this sudden increase in the cost of living, but the 
Constabulary. The Constabulary was a para-military force 
set up in 1887 to replace the British West Indian regi¬ 
ment (which was being withdrawn) as guardians of the 
northern frontier. Its constables were located at Fort 
Munday and Fort Cairns in Orange Walk and Fort Barlee in 
Corozal Town, and its major role was to defend Belize 
against incursions from the Icaiche Maya across the Hondo. 
There was also a substantial Constabulary force in the 
capital which carried out mainly police duties. It was 
a highly unpopular body even among the Mestizo residents 
of the northern towns it was created to defend, as it was 
totally composed of Jamaicans and Barbadians who did not 
bother to hide their contempt for the local people and 
because it did very little, the Indian raids having de¬ 
clined since 1872 and the death of Canul, and yet was ex¬ 
tremely expensive, averaging $40,000 annually, one-sixth 
of the Colony's annual average expenditure. 

A large number of the constables had been recruited 
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in Jamaica in 1891-92 at the equivalent salary of £4.12.Op 
per month, and it would appear that on arrival in Belize 
these men already had a cause for grievance, as their 
salary of $23 sols a month was less than they had been 
led to expect. From retrospective enquiry it would seem 
that $23 was the agreed sum, but this had not been made 
clear to the men, who had failed to understand the nice¬ 
ties of the exchange procedures. On October 19 in Coro- 
zal that misunderstanding resurfaced when the constables 
there were offered $11.50 gold plus 20? o instead of their 
usual salary. A few of them accepted the money but the 
majority of the 24 men at Fort Barlee refused, despite 
the assurances of the Officer Commanding, Major Bayly, 
that their Jamaican grievance would be investigated. The 
officer, commenting on this incident, reported to his 
superior that "I do not anticipate any disturbance what¬ 
ever in either detachment.In this he was in error, 
for while the Corozal force remained loyal, if disgrunt¬ 
led, their comrades to the south revolted. 

Three days later in Orange Walk the Constabulary de¬ 
tachment there also refused to accept the same proffered 
salary. They claimed, in justification of their action, 
that until then they had accepted the depreciated sols 
only because they had expected to get the equivalent in 
gold to £4.12s when the change had taken place and that 
the salary being offered was inadequate in view of the 
massive increase in prices since October 15. The Gover¬ 
nor had this piece of information in his hands for 
only a few hours before he received word that, on Novem¬ 
ber 1, 17 of the 24 men at Orange Walk had mutinied. 
Major Bayly reported that his men had failed to fall in 
for the 6 a. m. roll-call but had then come and demanded 
the release of one of their number who had been previously 
imprisoned for debt. This was refused and an attempt was 
made to arrest the men’s ringleader, Constable Hall, for 
insubordination. Hall was, however, held for only a few 
minutes as his comrades attacked Fort Munday and smashed 
in the main gate. A fight ensued in which Sergeant-Major 
Patterson was cut on the head but the three white offi¬ 
cers, while heavily out-numbered and deserted by the local 
people who were "terrified” were, for obvious reasons, 
afraid of opening fire. Discretion triumphed over valour 
and Bayly released Ha 11^-^ and handed over the debtor, one 
Green. Reunited, the mutinous group then left for Belize, 
to put their case to the Governor, on the bungay "Merce¬ 
des" just after day-break.H 

Bayly himself, after securing the armoury, immedi¬ 
ately left Orange Walk for the capital by horse to alert 
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the authorities, arriving the next day after a fifty mile 
ride. The Governor promptly put a force under the Major 
on the steamer "Freddie” to intercept the mutineers but 
that action and the reason for its necessity soon spread 
the news of the mutiny around the capital. On that same 
morning the Belize Constabulary had signed for their sal¬ 
aries and "seemed satisfied" although they again raised 
their Jamaican grievance^ but at 8:30 p. m. on the next 
night twenty-five of their number took to the streets, 
armed and intoxicated, and demanded to see their Comman¬ 
dant and the Governor. 

Major Kaye and Governor Moloney were forced to agree 
to a meeting in the Police Station with the mutineers. 
That discussion brought out that the Belize Constabulary, 
too, were unhappy about their salaries and the rise in 
the cost of living, and that they had been incensed by 
an article in the ’Colonial Guardian' of that morning 
which implied that leaders of mahogany gangs could do 
their job with greater proficiency. J 

The Governor, while wishing to arrest the whole group, 
was well aware that the populace of the capital was not 
without sympathy for the mutineers and, swallowing his 
pride, was forced to allow them to retain their arms and 
take over the army barracks at Newtown as a temporary 
base while negotiations took place. 

On the next morning, the 4th, Moloney hurriedly sent 
a fast boat off to bring back Bayly and his force while, 
rather ignominiously, he had to send the Inspector Com¬ 
mandant off to the barracks to talk with the mutineers as 
they had informed him they would tolerate no-one else. 
Kaye was followed to the barracks by a large crowd sym¬ 
pathetic to the mutinous detachment and in the ensuing 
discussion was forced to agree that all twenty-five could 
have their discharges, as this was the only condition on 
which they would be prepared to surrender their arms. 
The Governor, on receiving Kaye's report, was furious but 
had no choice other than accede to this demand, "seeing 
that there was no available force by which the mutineers 
could be coerced and that they undoubtably would be sup¬ 
ported by the mob in case of resort to violence. 

At 7:30 p. m. on the 5th the bungay with the seven¬ 
teen Orange Walk men arrived and they were met at the 
Court House wharf by their Belize comrades. Together 
they retired to the barracks after the Orange Walk group 
were also promised their discharge. The capital was then 
divided between a belligerent, armed, black force which 
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had power and popular support but no authority and an im¬ 
potent, alarmed white government which had authority and 
the moral support of the Colony's propertied class but 
no power. To ratify his capitulation to superior force 
the Governor had called meetings of the Executive and 
Legislative Councils on the 4th. The Council members 
were truculent but accepted the fait accompli and approved 
the Governor's intention of offering $23 gold to the con¬ 
stables who had not mutinied in order to retain their 
loyalty.16 Moloney obviously feared a complete collapse 
of law and order and a general panic, for he got the 
Councils to agree to pay special constables $1 a day and 
sent a telegram which read: 

Urgent. Necessity for man-of-war. If there be none 
to spare one company of troops should be sent pro¬ 
visionally for garrison. Following telegram sent 
to Governor of Jamaica and Senior Naval Officer. 
Conversion of pay necessarily arisen from recent 
change in currency has unexpectedly produced dissat¬ 
isfaction amongst constabulary which has had conse¬ 
quently to be diminished by discharge owing to which 
and to meet complications should any more arise man- 
of-war urgently required. Precaution against pos¬ 
sible disturbances. 

These disturbances never materialised. Eight anxious 
days were spent by the Administration and the monied 
class until on November 15 the "H.M.S. Canada" arrived. 
It departed six days later with 15 of the discharged con¬ 
stables, most of the rest having left the Colony by their 
own devices, and was replaced on the 25th by "H.M.S. Par¬ 
tridge."-^ That man-of-war was retained as the Constab¬ 
ulary was now seriously diminished and the Christmas in¬ 
flux of labourers from their bush camps was about to 
begin. 

That there was no more trouble after the Governor 
had agreed to allow the mutineers to break their contract 
indicated that their sole concern was to effect their 
discharge, not to overthrow the Administration. They 
considered they had been hired under false pretences and 
that they had a genuine grievance. That issue was thor¬ 
oughly investigated afterwards without much of a satis¬ 
factory conslusion, as the original recruiting officers 
had all been transferred. As the claim for compensation 
by the ex-constables reappeared intermittently in the Co¬ 
lonial Office files until the 1920's, it is likely that 
in November, 1894, they thought they had good grounds for 
revolt.19 Indeed the 'Times' had warned back in July 
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that the Constabulary wage was inadequate. That news¬ 
paper was sympathetic to the constables’ grievance, if 
not to the manner in which it was manifested.^0 

Both newspapers were angry and frustrated. Firstly 
because the Administration had failed to appreciate the 
warning signs of impending trouble which they had both 
chronicled, and secondly because of its total surrender 
in the face of a challenge to its authority. The 'Colon¬ 
ial Guardian’ pointed out that ”at any moment a riot might 
have arisen which would, I doubt not, have ended in the 
annihilation of the constables, but in which many lives 
and much property would have been sacrificed on the part 
of the taxpayer.”21 The vulnerability of the capital's 
propertied class had been exposed. The Government’s in¬ 
ability to meet force with force and its capitulation to 
a small group of malcontents at once aroused rage at its 
necessity and relief at its implementation. Riot and 
bloodshed were avoided at the price of humiliation,22 
but public opinion agreed it should not be allowed to 
happen again. 

There were immediate demands for the dissolution of 
this ’’worthless body". 23 jt was now severely diminished 
in numbers and local confidence in it, which had never 
been great, was completely demolished. The options were 
the revival of the old militia, Imperial troops or the 
creation of a police force if local men could be persuaded 
to police their own kind as they had been loathe to do 
in the past. The War Office having ruled out any perma¬ 
nent garrison of troops in British Honduras, it was even¬ 
tually decided to create such a police body which would 
be built up while the Constabulary was re-organised and 
run down. That was one result of the mutiny of the con¬ 
stables, but a more immediate and important consequence 
was that in December, 1894, there was a British man-of- 
war at anchor in Belize harbour with a contingent of Im¬ 
perial troops on board. Such a coincidence was to be of 
great value to the Colonial Government a month later when 
a serious outbreak of working class discontent manifested 
itself. 

The 'Labourer's Riot’ of December 11, 1894, could 
also trace back, as one of its ostensible causes, the 
change of currency of October 15. Botha hostile witness 
and a later historian24 cited the numerical reduction in 
wages as the reason for the outburst. They argued that 
for the 1893-94 contract the mahogany cutters had received 
$10-12 sols a month but were being offered $5-7 gold for 
the 1894-95 contract; this reduction in figures the lab- 
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ourers were not supposed to have understood. The ’Peti¬ 
tion of the Labourers’ 25 which the Governor received 
three days prior to the disturbance shows that this was 
too simplistic an explanation of their grievance and sub¬ 
sequent actions. The men who had drawn up this document 
understood well enough the principle of the conversion 
and were really concerned about the rising cost of living 
which had accompanied it and the real reduction in wages 
which were being offered for 1895. They noted that dur¬ 
ing 1893 the sol had depreciated greatly, so that $12 
sols had only half the buying power of that sum in early 
1892 and that, in fact, they had a legitimate case for 
an increase prior to the change in currency. That change 
they accepted meant xarithmetically that $6 gold was equal 
to $12 sols but that, they argued, did not reflect the 
rise in the cost of living which had accompanied the 
change. Prices of basic requirements, they pointed out, 


Petition of the Labourers Presente 

To His Excellency Sir Alfred Moloney K.C.M.G., Governor and Co 

i 

The Humble petition of the undersigned Labourers sheweth: 

1. That there has been a great fall for sometime past in the 
price paid for labour in this Colony. 

2. That this decrease has been concealed from observation 
by the decrease in the value of the Sols in which labour¬ 
ers have been paid, the effect being that while labourers 
were paid the same amount of Sols, they were in reality 
getting less each year for their labour. 

3. That the change in the Currency has brought this decrease 
in the price of labour into terrible prominence — a prom¬ 
inence emphasised by the fact that all the taxes, duties 
and payments of whatever kind due to the Government are 
exacted in gold. 

4. That labourers are now being offered only $5 to $7 gold 
a month with rations and on this pittance they have to 
support their families buying goods and paying rent at 
almost if not quite the same price in gold at which they 
bought them in Sols when they received $14 a month in 
Sols. 

5. Is it reasonable that labourers should be paid at 50 cents 
to the dollar while the Government extracts its dues in 
gold at 100 cents to the dollar? 

6. Your petitioners further desire to bring under your notice 
a fact which deserves to be inquired into. A merchant 
and a member of the Council applied to labourers to un¬ 
load bark logs but could not agree on the terms. 
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were almost at their pre-change figures.26 They attrib¬ 
uted this phenomenon to the fact that Government had 
failed to effect any change in the import duties, so that 
they were being levied in gold twice what they had been 
in silver. The import merchants, who in many cases 
were also mahogany contractors and employers of labour, 
immediately passed on this increase to their customers.28 
This was understandable in view of their record but they 
had also unscrupulously added to the prices of goods al¬ 
ready in stock on which they had only paid duty in sols. 
Therefore, while the cost of flour, pork and beef, the 
staples of the working class, had risen suddenly and 
landlords had taken the opportunity of the monetary chaos 
to raise rents, 29 the labourers' wages had fallen both 
in numerical and real terms. 

The events which led to the riot started on Decem- 


d to the Governor on December 8j 1894 

mmander in Chief of the Colony of British Honduras 


Shortly afterwards prisoners were seen on the premises 
in question unloading the bark logs. Has the Government 
really interviewed (sic) in this manner to depress the 
price of labour? 

7. Your petitioners are the real inhabitants of this Colony, 
the men by the sweat of whose brow in the forests, All 
its prosperity has been achieved, Yet they are without a 
voice in the Legislative Council of this Colony, without 
any one to protect their interests while both Councils 
are filled with merchants and other employers of labour¬ 
ers. 

Your petitioners respectfully submit that the interests of 
the labourer classes should be more carefully looked after 
and protected and they rely upon your Excellency's proffessed 
attention to their welfare to inquire fully into the matter 
and see what steps can be taken even at this late date to 
relieve the distress of such a numerous and important class 
as the logwood and mahogany labourers. And your petitioners 
will ever pray etc. 

Signed: John Alexander Tom 
James McKoy 
Isaiah Benglass 

and signed by ninety-two (92) others. 
__ _ij-uhn’c--- --......— ■ 
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ber 6. On that day an "orderly crowd" of over one hundred 
men demonstrated outside the Government offices and de¬ 
manded that a deputation of them be allowed to see the 
Governor. This wish was granted and at Government House 
six of the labourers, led by John Alexander Tom, told 
Moloney that they were distressed at the rate of wages 
being offered for the coming season. The Governor ex¬ 
pressed his sympathy but then went on to lecture the dep¬ 
utation about the law of supply and demand, telling the 
men that the contractors were offering what the market 
could stand and that he had no power to increase wages.30 

This was hardly what the deputation had come to hear 
and they went away to prepare a written statement. Two 
days later, on the 8th, they handed over their petition 
to Moloney setting out their grievances in detail. These 
included the fact that wages had been falling for some 
time; that prior to October, 1894, the sol had deprecia¬ 
ted markedly; that government taxes and import dues had 
not been revalued; that prices and rents had risen appre¬ 
ciably; that prisoners had been used of late to unload 
logs when labourers were unemployed; and finally the 
document reminded him that they brought the Colony its 
prosperity and yet were unrepresented in the Legislative 
Council, with no one to protect their interests. 

The petition was signed by ninety-two woodcutters, and 
the Governor considered that its contents were serious 
enough and the point of its last paragraph true enough, 
to call a meeting of the employers of labour to discuss 
it.32 At that meeting, on the 10th, the leading employ¬ 
ers, who were also the main traders and the backbone of 
the Legislative Council, the Public Meeting and the ’Peo¬ 
ple’s Committee,’ poured scorn on its substance and its 
signatories. E. E. Connor, MLC, (the local manager of 
the BEC) asserted that his company was offering $8 gold, 
that it was all it could afford, that not one of his em¬ 
ployees had signed the petition, and anyway that there 
were not six bona-fide woodcutters among the undersigned. 
J. M. Currie, the sole remaining partner of Mutrie, Ar¬ 
thur and Currie, Chairman of the ’People’s Committee’ and 
chief money-lender in the capital, also said that none 
of his labourers had signed the petition and that the 
names on the list were chiefly those of "loafers, who be¬ 
longed to a class of idle habits."33 

He thought that the petition was not worthy of con¬ 
sideration and wanted to know who this 'Tom' was; presum¬ 
ably, he thought, some "public house politician."3^ Car¬ 
los Melhado, MEC, of Cramer’s, made the point that the 
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mahogany market was depressed and that no employer was 
going to offer more than necessary, especially when labour 
could be obtained for $5-7.^5 Moreover, he considered 
the labourers who signed the petition were not real ma¬ 
hogany cutters and even if they were they always had cash 
for drink. These sentiments summed up the general opin¬ 
ion and were echoed by the other employers present — 
J. M. Rosado, MLC, of Robertson's, A- Beattie of Beattie's, 
W. G. Aikman of Aikman’s, and Alexander Williamson, MEC, 
who owned vast tracts of land and was also an important 
employer. Those gentlemen were united in their opposition 
to the petition and the petitioners, and the only sugges¬ 
tion they had for the Governor was that he revise the 
customs duties. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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